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ABSTRACT 

I Described is an independent toy p3:ay curriculum for 

young handicapped children. It is explained that toys were analyzed 
according to functions in three classifications: functional toy 
skills (toys designed to elicit simple motor actions of short 
duration) ; physical toy skills (toys designed to elicit gross motor 
action) ; and constructive toy skills (toys designed to elicit the 
child •s imagination and organization) • The curriculum includes 
information on pretesting and instruction, as well as progress 
profiles and instructional profiles which list behavioral objectives 
and criteria for each toy. Also included is information on nine other 
curricula for social, communication, self help and occupational 
development of handicapped children. (CL) 
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I Eatina/Table Habits 

2. flobility 

3. Toilet & hashing/ 

taliness 

4. Dressing/Care of Clothes 



1. C'-CPR (Oregon) 

2. Project 'lore 

3. Steps to Independence 

4. Reati Project Senes* 

5. SIC 



Co TOm'cation 

1. Lantiuane 
I Differences 

3. Time and Ileasure 

4. Humber I'lork 

5. Paper ^: Pencil Hork 
feadinq ^ Hritind 



]. C-CPR (O.edon) 
I Read Project Series* 
3. SIC 



Socialization 

1. Play Activities 

2. Home Activities 

3. Shopping 

4. Social Graces 

5. Social RelationshiDs 
fi. Social Awareness 

7. Social Initiative 

I Financial Oealinis 



1. Dexteritv 

I Aqilitv 

3. Cool^ery 

4. Cleaning/Laundry 

5. Manual Activities 
(5. Leisure Activities 



1. C-CPR (Orep) 1. C-CPR (Oregon) 

1. Read Project Series* 2. Steps to Independence \ 

3. Independent Toy Play (SCE)3, Independent Toy Play (SCE)' 

4. Peer Interactive Play** 4. Peer Interactive Play ' (SCE) 

5. Steps to Independence ' 5. SIC * ' ■ ' 

6. OUSO D?1/ DIJSO 0-2 

7. FOSD 
5s TAD 
9. SLC 



* Currently Under Revision 
** Available l?/in/76 
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Ti tle of Curriculum : Progress Assessment Chart and Progress Evaluation Index 



Developed by : H.C. Gunzburg 



Publ isher* s Address 



Aux Chandelles 
PtAtC Department 
P.O. Box 398 
Bristol, Indiana 46507 
219-848-7451 



Costs: 



Assessment Charts 



P-P-A-G $4.80 per 25 forms 
P-A-C-1 h2th Ed.) $5.75 per 25 forms 
P-A-C-IA $5.75 per 25 forms 
P-A-C-2 (10th Ed.y $5.75 per 25 forms 
M/P-A-C-1 $4.80 per 25 forms 

Evaluation Indexes- P-P-E-I $7.20 per 5 forms 

P-t-I-1 $7.20 per 5 forms 
P-E-I-2A For Moderate $7.20 per 5 foms 
P-E-I-2B For Mild $7.20 per 5 forms 
P-E-I-2C For Borderline $7.20 per 5 forms 
M-n/P-Etl-l $7.20 per 5 forms 
M-.F/P-E-!-J^7.20 per 5 forms 

P-A-C Complete Speciment Set - $19.50 
P-A-C Manual - $7.50 

Intended Pop rl at ion : rientally retarded students atid adults, ages 2-25 

Purpos e of P-A-C/P-E-I System : 

The P-A~C/P-E-I system was designed primarily to provide a means of systematically 
recording the social behavior of mentally handicapped children and adults. It pro- 
vides a basis for assessing individual deficiencies as well as indicatinct program 
needs for the entire class. It provides a logical sequence of social skills to be 
taught and might be utilized in connection with placement and diagnostic functions. 



The ^'-E~I j'.erves to supplement the P 
relating, to the "average achievement 
handicapped persons. The purpose of 
comparative information as to how an 
similar intelligence. It is only in 
statements about a child's level "of 
assessed as socially deficient in at 
lation. 



-A-C. The P-E-I provides quantAtlve information 
levels" of e specified population of mentally 
the P-t-I is to provide staff and parents with 
individual child compares to other children of 
this context that one can formulate meaningful 

social functioning, since he v/ill predictably be 
least some areas if compared to a normal i>opu- 



Selection of Skills : 

The skills selected in each P-A-C were done so on the assumption that mastery of them 
would make it easier for the handicapped child to adjust to the demands of the com- 
munity. I'lithin each of the four social skills areas (self-help» comnrjnlcatlon , 
socialization and occupation), the si-tills are arranged in ascending order of diffi- 
culty on concentric rings. Each skill in a subsection is either easier or more 
difficult than the skills in adjacent rings; skills placed on the same concentric 
ring are approximately the same level of difficulty. 
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C Levels: 



There are fUe P-A-C levels. The Primary P-A-C ( P-P-A-C ) is intended for children 
ages 2-7. The semple population consisted of 156 handicapped children, ages 2-7, 
with I.Q. 's of 55 or less v/ho also had behavioral difficulties. The skills indi- 
cated cover the first three years nf normal social development and some of thp 
items were selected from existent developmental inventories. 

The P-A-C- 1 is intended for children ages 6-16. The sample population consisted of 
337 children, ages 6-16 with I.Q.'s less than 55. The skills selected weve drawn 
alr.ost .xclusiveliy from existing instriiments (Vineland, Poll, Stanford-Binet) and 
their • election was based solely on their relevance to social developmont. The 
P-A-C- 1 corresponds to normal child development from three to eight years. 

The P-A-C-IA is intended for children and adults between the ages of 16-^5 who 
have demonstrated mastery on the P-A-C-1, but who are not advanced enough for the 
P-A-C-2. It is an experimental forn in the sense that there eitlsts no research 
regarding the usefulness of the items or the sequence and level of difficulty. As 
such, there is not an accompanyinc; evaluation index. 

The P-A-C-2 is designed for children and adults between the ages of 16-25, but 
could be used for older adults. The sample population consisted of 144 men and 
women ranging in age from 15-31 with a UAIS I.Q. range of 40-84. The accompanying 
evaluation index is based on these intelligence levels as opposed to age, as in 
the other indexes. Thus, regardless of the age of this individual , average attalh^ 
ment levels are compared to those in the sample functioning on* a similar level. 
The levels include: moderately handicapped (WAIS I.Q. 40-54); mildly handfcapped 
(WAIS I.Q. 55-69); and borderline (WAIS I.Q. 70-84). 

The M/P-A-C-1 is Intended for Down's Syndrome children between the ages of 6-15. 
The sample population consisted of 200 childrent with 10 boys and 10 girls from 
each age group. The M/P-A-C-1 uses the same items as the P-A-C-1, but the ordering 
is different and, as there are sex differences, there are separate evaluation 
folders for boys and girls. 



Title of CurriculuiTi : Curriculum-Cumulative Progress Record, 1973 

Develotved By: Teaching Staff sponsored by the Conmunity Mental RGtardation Section 
of the ilental Health Division, Oregon 

Publisher's Address : Mr. David A. Isom 

;iental Health Division 
Department of Human Resources 
2570 Center Street, fl.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Cost : $6.00 

Intended Populatio n: Trainable mentally retarded students enrolled in public schools 

Purpose of Curri cul um - Cumul ati ve Progress Record : 

The CCPR is designed to provide teachers of TMR children v/ith an evaluation instru- 
ment (Student Progress Record) and a how-to-do-it curriculum guide v/hich would pro- 
vide .the basic curriculum to be utilized in all TMR classes in Oregon. 

Content of CCPR : 

The Student Progress Record, the evaluation instrument of the CCPR, evaluates students 
in thirteen skill areas which include: social skills, receptive and expressive lami- 
ua^je, reading, writing, number concepts, money, ttme, eatinn, dressing, personal 
hygiene, motor skills and physical fitness. The SPR includes criteria for scoring 
as well a$ printed materials to be used in the evaluation. 

The curriculum guide contains a task analysis of all the skills evaluated ort the 
Student Progress Record as well as additional skills in the three major areas of - 
. independent living, coimunication and physical! development. 
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Title of Curriculum : Project More Daily Livlna Skills Proqrams 

Developed by : Project riore Staff. George Peabody CoUecje, Hashville, Tennessee 

Publisher's Address: Edmark Associates 

1324 Northrup Way ' 
Bellevue, Washington 98005 
Toll free number (800) 426-0856 

Costs: Toothbrushing Program - $5,00 

Eating Progr^am - $10.00 ^ 
Nose Blowing Program - $5.00 

Hand Washing Pro(jram - $5.00 ' ' 

Complexion Care - $6. GO 
Hair Washing - $5.00 
Use of Deodorant - $5.00 

Intended Population : Institutionalized trainable retarded students (could be used with 
moderately to severely retarded students in a day school.) 

Purpose of Hore Programs : 

The More programs are designed to aid retarded children in becoming more independent 
and self-sufficient. Most of the More programs are intended to be taught Or> a onip- 
to-one basis and utilize a behavioral approach. 

Content of t^re Proqrams : 

/ 

Each f'tore program consists of a task analysis of the skills involved in the content 
area to be taught. In addition, each project cc^itains specific instructions as to 
hoi'/ to teach each step including what the teacher should do or say to the student, 
individual student progress graphs, and individual or group data sheets. 
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Title of Curricultni : *Step3 to Independence, February, 1976 

Developed by: Behavioral Education Projects, Inc. 
Nichols l!ou::;e . 
Harvard University 
Cc:rr.bv^'idg9, MassachLsetts 02138 
671-495-4932 

Publisher's Address: Research Fross 

Dox 3:770 

ChGXipaign, Illinois 61820 
217-35?-3273 

Inta nded Population : Pro-school and priirary level special education students 

Cost : Early Self-riolp Skills - $4.S5 , 

Intermediate Self-Help Skills - $4.95 
Advanced Self-Help Skills - $4.95 
Behavior Problems - $4.95 
Training Guide - $1.50 
Complete Program - $17.95 

Purpose of Steps to Indcnendence : To provide parents and teachers of special children 
with behavioral techniques and programs for teaching self-help skills. 

Content of Steos to Indep^.ndcnco : The complete SH plf*ogram consists of four manuals 
and a training guide that can be purchased as a jlack^ge or separatelly. The 
first three ir.iinuals tecich self-help skills at the early ^ intermediiJte and 
advanced "evols uud include readiness skills, basic motor activities, eating, 
dressing, groonilng and housekeeping. The fourth manual addresses itself to 
behavioral rnan?,genier!t techniques, while the training guide provJdes a means 
of behaviorally assessing children for placement on the appropriate level of 
self-halp skills. 

hormat of STI: Each proc;ram -rallcv;s the same general format: 

1. Introduction to i^^nual - 

2. Choosing target skills 

3. Rewards and hew to usg them ' 

4. Progran stops for each specific skill area 

5. Question? and answera to problems 



* Behavioral Education Projects formerly published Sn as part of the Read Project 
Series. Currently, ether Read Project manuals on play skills, sppech and lancjuage 
and 'toilet training ara being -ivised and will be unavailable until spring, 1977. 
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Title of Cuifrl^ulum ; Social Learning Curriculum, 1974 

Developed byt Herbert Goldstain 

Publisher's Addiress : CharloS E. Merrill Company. 

Colurnbus, Ohio 43216 
614-258-8441 

Cost ; $225.00 

Intended Po p ulation ; Primary level special education students in the first three-four 

years of special education. 

Purpose of SLC: The long range objectives of the SLC program are: 

1. To think critically; that is, to drcvi on both stored and immediately available 
knowledge in making decisions and, 

2. To act independently; that is, to initiate, carry out and satisfactorily con* 
elude activities; 



The SLC progy*an1 is a 
sdci'al ddjustment of 
arear callea phases i 



developniehtal program of activities desiqned to promote the ' 
special students. The Cl^rHeulum is divided into ten content 
/hich represent relevant teachinq content. They are: 



r 

1 . Phase 1 - Perceiving Individuality 

This phase focuses on the need for the stuaeht to accumulate accurate informa- 
tion about himself so that he can comrKunlcate effectively, since much of social 
communication is pGrsonal. 

2. Phase 2 - Recognizing thg Environment 

Thif> phase focuses on the need for the student to learn the rules, procedures, 
characteristics ?nd pGcple in the school environment, since in order to adaot 
to the school, hG rast learn v/hat it has to offer him and how to make use of it. 

3. Phase 3 - Recognizinr: Interdependence 

This phase helps th(§ student to deal with the dilemma of expected independence 
orn one hand and the real and continuing need for assistance on the other and 
to enable him to differentiate between instances which he can cope with alone 
and those which might indicate a reasonable need for assistance. 

4. Phase 4 - Recognizing the Body " 

This phase assists the student in identifying and becoming aware of his body • 
image at an early stags in order to understand 4nd utilize his physical capacities 
in his social invironment. 

5. Phase 5 - Recognizing and Reacting to Emotions 

This phase serves to make the st/dent aware of his feelings, the feelings of 
others and the appropriateness of certain emotifmal responses. 

10 
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6. Phase 6 - Recognizin g What the' jc-nses^ Do 

This phase serves to increase the student's awareness of the functioning of the 
sense organs in order that he may gain more tools with which to beqtn Processing 
iaforination about his environment. 

?• Phase 7 - Communicating With Others 

This phase enables the student to become aware of the many types technfques 
and applications of the main categories of cpmmunicatiohv 

8. Phase 8 - Getting Along Mi th Others 

Thi-s phase is designed to help students rea1l2e that some kinds of behavior 
are more socially acceptable than others. 

9. Phase 9 - Identifying Helpers 

This phase concentrates on the various members of the school staff and their 
relationships! to the student and is designed to help s 'dents cope in their 
environment by learning how, when or whom they should ask'for help, 

10. Phase 10 - Flaintaining Body Functions 

This phase teaches basic. iYiformati on about the body and its regulatory systems 
and relates th6 functions of the body to body maintenance and strategies for 
maintaining health. \- 

C ontent of SLC: 

The SLC program consists of 10 phase books, 72 stimulus Pictures (black and white 
photographs), 10 spirit dupli cater books, transparencies, assessment of phase 
knowledge record charts, supplementary books in physical education, math and 
science, a teacher :S guide and a scope and seguence chart. 
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Title of QjrHculum : Social Learning Curriculum, 1975 

Develope d By; Herbert Goldstein 

Publisher's Address : Charles E. Merrill & Company 

Colunbus, Ohio 43216' 

Cost : ilSO.a?) 

Intende d Population : Primary level special education students who have mastered the 

material in Phase 1-10, SLC, 1974. 

/ • ' . . ' ■ 

ifeflSa^of SLC: 

\ The curriculum is divided into six content areas called phases which focus on adapta- 
tion to the home and family. They are: 

' 1. Phase 11 - Identifying Home and Family 

This phase focuses on who the child's family is and what kind of people comprise 
his family and is intended ta help the child recoqnize and utilize the need ful- 
filling aspects of the home environment. 

2. Phase 12 - Recognizing Basic Physical Heeds j 

This phase provides the student with the necessary information about physical 
care— nourishment, rest and exercise— to provide him with the tools for control 
over the fulfillment of basic needs. 

3. Phase 13 - Recognizing Personal Needs 

This phase equips the student with knowledge of places, people and things that 
might be relied on to fulfill his personal needs. 

4. Phase 14 - Acting on Interdependence ^ 

This phase teaches that dependent behaviox^ is acceptable, but teaches the student 
to develop a sense of judgment ^bout seeking assistance, i.e., establishing the 
proper criteria for selection o/\ helpers and developing appropriate ways to ask 
for assistance. 

5. Phase 15 - tiaintaining Self and Environment 

This phase enables the student to become aware of and understand the many aspects 
of personal appearance, how to control appearance and the consequences of aood 
and poor appearance. 

5. Phase 16 - Communicating Effectively 

This phase serves to create in the student an awareness of the dynamics of com- 
munication and the types, techniques and applications of speaking, gesturing and 
writing. 

.Content of SLC: The SLC oronram consists of 5 phase books, 50 stimulus olcturcs (black and 
white photographs), families lide set v/ith soumJ. cassette, soirit duolicator hook, 
transparencies, a teacher's guide and scope and sequence? chart. 
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Title pf Curriculum : Developing Understanding of Self and Others (OUSO 0-1), 1970 
Developed b^: Don D1 nkmeyer 

Publisher 's Address : American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Puollsher's Building . 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 
612-78G-4343 

Cost: $115.00 

Intended Population : Children Jn kindergarten and lower primary grades 
Purpose of DUSQ D-1 ; 

The DUSO, Or! program is designed to help the child becoro more aware of the relation- 
ship bet^n himself, other people, and his needs and goals. Its primary objective 
Is to Increase the child's self-concept and ego strength. The program contains 
eight units, each of which contain an Introduction and activities or "Cycles" which 
last approximately 25 minutes. Each unit Is designed to be taught daily over 6 4-*: 
week period. The units consist of the followina: 

1. Unit 1 - Understanding and Accepting Self 

■fhls unit is designed to help the child appreciate himself as a unique Individual 
and to aid him in discovering his strengths as well as his weaknesses, . 

2. Unit 2 - Understanding Fe elings 

this unit emphasizes the child's becofning more aware of his feelings and the 
feelings of others and encourages discussion- of positive and negative fe^linris. 

3. Unit 3 - Understanding Others 

This unit is designed to aid the child in becoming socially responsible and to 
help him understand acceptable and unacceptable group behavior. 

4. Unit 4 - Understanding Independence 

This unit en^hasizes the need for the child to become increasinqly soTf- reliant 
and learn to function guasi-independently. 

5. Unit 5 - Understanding Goals and Purposeful Behavior 

This unit is designed to teach the child a "courageous" approach to attaining 
his goals and the relevance of tasks involving the home, school and community 
to his present and future goals. 

Unit 6 - Understanding Mastery . Corti'petence and ftesourcefulness 

This unit focuses on each child's need to assess his capacities realistically. 
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7v Unit 7 - Understanding Emotional naturity 

This unit focuses on* helping the child to recognize and understand the difference 
between Ineffective and effective responses to change and stress. 

8. Unit 8 - Understanding Choices and Consequences 

This unit helps the child to recognize the Interrelationship between his feelings, 
values and behavior and to recognize and accept the consequences of his behavior. 

Content of DUSO D-1 : The met£ DUSO D-1 kit consists of a teacher's manual, 2T records 
dnd/o^ S cassettes, 5 group discussion cards, 2 story books, 33 posters, 8 puppets. 
11 puppc^t props, 33 puppet cards and 33 role playing cards. 

Selection of lessons : ^ 

The DUSO 0*1 program was field tested for three year, and included 4,150 children 
of varying ethnic, racial and economic groups- Each cycle consists of the following 
elements: 

1 ♦ Story 

2- Problem Situation 

3. Role Playing Activity 

4. Puppet Activity 

5. Supplementary Activities 
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Title of Curriculum : OovolopirK} Understandino of Self and Others (HUSO D-2), 1073 
Developed by : Don Dinkmeyer 

publisher's Address : Arx^rican Guidance Service, Inc, 

Publisher's Building 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 
612-786-4343 

Cost : $110.00 

Intended Population : Children in qrades ? 4, aqos 7-10, 

Purpose of OUSO D-2: The DUSO D-2 proqr^ is desianerf to help the child': understand 
and value his uniqueness; understand interpersonal relationships and the 
purposive nature of human relations; understand the Interrelationship betwpon 
ideas, feelings, beliefs and behaviors; and understand competence and the 
components thereof. The program contains eiqht units, with a format simi- 
lar to DUSO D-2. The units consist of the follos'/inq: 

Unit 1 - To^vard Self - Identi ty: Developing Self-Awareness and a Positive 
Self-Concept . This unit is designed to help the child discover and 
appreciate both his strengths and weaknesses. 

Unit 2 - Toward Friendship : Understanding Peers , This unit is designed 
to help the child become aware of his o^m feel inns and become sensitive 
to the feelings of others. ^ 

Unit 3 - Toward Responsible Interdepiendence : Understandino nrpy/th From 
Self- Centerodness to SociaT I nterest !! This unit focuses on the importance 
of^belonging and becoming part of a group and those 'behaviors v/hich might 
lead to acceptance or rejection by others in a group. 

Unit 4 - Toward Self - Reliance : ' Understanding Personal Responsibility . 
This unit focuses on the need of the child to make responsible choices 
and to recognize the relationship between behavior and consequences. 

Unit 5 - Toftvard Resourceful n e ss and Purposefulness : Understanding Per- 
sonal Motivation . This ^niF focuses on the need for q resourceful rind 
planned approach in order to attain one*s ooals. 

Unit 6 - Toward Comp etenc e : Understandino Accomplishment . This unit 
focuses on the need for children to realistically asses? their capabili- 
ties and ho\v goals, confidence and self-acceptance Influence accomolis^^- 
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7, Unit 7 - Toward Emotional Stability : Understanding Stress. Ttiis unit Is 
designed to help children identify self-defeating emotlbna^l reactions to 
stress as well as alternative methods of deal inq with stress. 

8. Unit 8 - Towar d Responsible Ch oice Making : Undg rs tending Values . This 
unit focuses on the need for the child to explore the relationship between 
his value .system and the expectations and reactions of other people. 

Con'^ent of DUSQ 0-2 : The meta^ DUSvO 0-2 kit consists of a teacher';: manual , 17 records 
and/or 5 cassettes, 8-puppetV» 33 puppet activity cards, 33 <fiscussion pictures 
6 discussion guide cards, 8 self and social development activity cards, 33 
career awareness activity card.; and 33 role playinn activity cards. 

Selection of Lessons : 

The DUSO D-2 program was field tested in 1971 and 1072 and included 5.100 of varying 
ethntc, racial and economic groups. Each cycle consists of the foil owinn elements: 

1. !• St6ry '(followed by discussion) 
2* Poster 

3. Problem Situation 

4. Role Playing Activity . 

5. Puppet Activity 

6. Discussion Picture 

7. Career Awareness Activity 
8; Supplementary Activities 

9. Recommended Supplementary Activities 
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71 tip of CarHc.ulum : Focus on Self Development 
D eveloped B^: Anderson , Lang 5 Scott 

P ublisher's Address : Science Research Associates 

25? East Erie Street 

Chicago^ Illinois 60611 

{PfOQ) 621-G468 (toll freo) 
Cost: Stage One-Awaren? ss Stage Two-Respdndinq C^^T5G..56') ; 

' Stage Three-Invoivement ( .^iSo.'jO) 

Intended Population ; Elementary school students, grades K-6 
Purpose of Focus : 

Focus is a developmental program with the overall objectives of leading the.cKlld 
toward an understanding of self, an ur»derstandinq of othe-«; and an understanding o< 
the environment and its effetts. Thd Focus program consists of three stages: aware- 
ness, responding and involvement. Each stage is housed in a separate box wU,h accom- 
panying materials and can be 'purch'-\sG.'i'Separat:!ly. 

D escription of Stages : 

1. Stage 1. "Awtfeness," (1970) Is intended for children In nrades It consists ^ 
of an introductory unit» 18 content units (A-R) and a sufnmarization unit, each of 
which requires 60 - 120 minutes. Each unU focuses on one of the followino con- 
tent areas: ^ 

a. Attributes of self 

b. Family relationships 

c. Understanding Others 

d. Feelings 

V e. Sensory perception of th^e environment 

f, Prcblem solving and decision creaking 
, g. Sharing ' 

2. Stage 2, "Responding" (1971) is intended for children in grades ? - 4. It con- 
sists of an introductory \init, 17 content units (A-Q) and a surrmarizatlon un1t» 
each of which requires 60 - minutes. Each unit focuse* on one of the follow • 
ing content areas: 

a. Feel1n«35 

b. Family relationships ^ - 

c. Peer relationships ^ 

d. Problem solving 
e . V^orli of work 

3. Stage 3, "Involvement," is intended for children in qrades 4-6.. It consists 
of an Introductory uniti V5 content units (A-P) and a summarization unit, each of 
which requires 60 - 120 mini/tes. .Each unit focuses on one of the following con- 
tent areas: 

a. Feelings 

b. Family relationships 
C; Problem solving 

d. Social Relationships 

^ e. World of work 
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Selection of Lesson '^ : - • 

In 1969. a field study for Stage 1 was conducted with a sample of 1087 students in 
42 public school classes. Field testing of Stage 7 (1971) included only nine classes 
Stage 3 (1972) consisted of thirty-five classes with the primary objective being to 
collect InfoTTMitlon for the revision of the material prior to publication. The sub- 
sequent fonnat for the units in each stage Is as follows: 

1. A brief paragraph describing the purpose of the unit 

2. An overview of the theme activity (filmstrip, story or record) 

3. A statement as to' when the unit m:ight best be presented 

4. Sugges\ ions for introducing the th&ne activity 

5. Presenting the theme, activity 

6. Questions W discussion 

^ 7. Gtther suggeste<i activities 
8. Supplcipentary material 
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SCHOOL FOR CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 

. Title of Curriculum : Toward Affective Development, 1974 

Developed by : Dapont, Gardner and Brody 

Publisher's Address : American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publisher's Building 
; circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

Cost : .::a.o3 

Intended Population : Students ages 8-12 {can be used with considerably older F.rw, ID, 

or ED students jwho are verbal) 

Purpose of TAD: . \ 

The TAD program is an activity-centered program designed to stlmulete psychological 
and affective development. The program contains 191 lessons each lasting approxi- 
mately 25 minutes which are to be tau^t daily. The TAtfxprogram is divided into 
five sections which have different, but somewhat overlappfog goals and content. 
The goals include: 

1. Extending students' openness to expejience; 

2. Helping students learn to recognize, label and accept feelings and to under- 
; stand the relationship between feelings and interpresonal events; 

3. ^Helping students develop sMl Is of social collaboration through awareness of 

feelings and actions that weaken or strengthen group effort; 

4. Helping- is tudents become aware of their unique characteristics , aspirations, 
interests and the adult careers open to them; 

5- Helping students develop a thought process model which will help thenj choose 
behavior that is both personally satisfying and socially constructive. 

Selection of Lessons : 

lessons were designed based on the premise that there is an interactive relation- 
ship between cognitive processijis (such as, labeling, classifying, problem solving 
and reasoning) and the affective processes (such as motives, interests, values 
and feelings). The program was\ field tested for three years and included 2,000 
students. All students were enrolled it| public schools and included blacks, 
orientals, Indians, etc. Modifi\cation Or deletion of lessons within the program 
were the result of evaluation's made by teachers and other professionals during 
the field test phase. 

Content of lessons : ^ 

The TAD program is divided into the following five sections: 

1. "Reaching. In and Reaching Out" which includes 51 lessons designed to help 
students extend their openness- to experience; 
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"Your Feelings and Mine" which Includes 45 lessons designed to help students 
recognize and Icbel feelings, to understand the underlying causes of feelings and 
to experience and understand how their actions Influence the emotional climate of 
the classroom; 

"Working Together" which consists of 37 lessons designed to help students develop 
skilUs of social collaboration and discover, the feelinas and actions that wealcen 
or strengthen group effort; 

"Me: Today and Tomorrow" which contains 39 lessons presented In two levels (one 
level for grades 3 & 4; one for grades 5 & 6) designed to help stU'tents bec^iftie 
wore aware of their un^f^ue characteristics, aspirations and the* adult careers 
available to them; 

"Feelings Thinking, Doing" which includes 19 lessohs arid is designed. to help 
students develop a constructive thought process model for resolving conflicts. 
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SCHOOL FOR CONTEflPORARY EDUCATION 
1975 

Considerations In Regard to TAD . DUSO and F OSD 



K Hav^ all of the lessohr- been reviewed to determine the relevancy and appropriate- 
ness of the material for your population? Hill the material require a great deal 
of modification and is it suitable for all the children in the class? 

2. Do you have particular goals for the group* for individuals^ for both? Hhp will 
set these goals? 

3. What is your* criterion for completing a lesson (a certain percentage of the group 
having reached group goals for that session, individuals having oerformed ade- 
quately in tenns of their own programs, a subjective feeling that the session went 
well and the group is ready to^move on)? ' 

4. Have you considered what type of data system to use. e.gi*. ii|diy1duals rate them-, 
selves on positive and negative behaviors, with or without instruction from the 
teacher; teacher rates total group behavior, etc. ' ; 

5. What type of reinforcerfc^will be used: concrete, social, intermittent or fixed, 
at end of group only, etc.? 

6. Hhat will be the respective roles of the staff in regard to the actual session: 
one will direct the discussion and the other will take care of problems and take 
data; staff members will rotate roles, ect. 

7. Are group rules to be established prior to implementation of the group and who is 
to be included in the decJsion-making process? 

■■ » - ■ 

8» Are there oehaviors which will result in expulsion from the group for the duration 
of the session? Are there group behaviors which might compel you to terminate the 
group for the day? Will Inclusion in the group be mandatory, earned, etc*? Hill 
; peer control be the deciding factor In declsior.-making? If so. are you willing 
to go along with whatever the students might decide to do even If you disagree? 
How win you structure peer decision-making so that one or two verbal students 
aren't making decisionsfor the Whole group? Hav^ you thought out your reasons 
for wanting the group to make all decisions independent of you and the ramifica- 
tions of this. (Specifically, are the students ready In terms of maturity and 
judgment to make decisions that you can support? If not. how are you helping 
them to learn how to make good decisions, e.g^. pointing out possibilities and 
alternatives.) Also. Are you able to list what the behavioral components of de- 
clsion-makl^g are in terms of each child since all children are at different steps 
along the continuum. (It*s probable that most children are not yet at the level 
of responsible decision-making in the sense that they have not mastered a?l the 
prerequisites for such a skill.) 
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Have you considered which behaviors you will Ignore? attend to? throw out to the 
group for comment? If you plan to deal with most behaviors by label inq them and 
dealing with them in the group, do you have a means for determining if this 
approach is workinci with a particular child, that is,, if such an approach is . ^ 
serving to decrease or increase a particular behavior? 

Have you considered a child's probable future placement in terms of deciding 6bjec- 
tives? For example, if the child wiTl probably be in a sheltered environment for 
the duration of his adult life, typcially he will not have the need for or the 
opportunity to make decisions regarding consequences for other peers. However, 
there are several other skills that will be more essential in terms of. his getting 
alcmg with other people, e.g. , Initiating conversation, responding appropriately 
to greetings made by others, listening to what other people say, etc. Therefore, 
consideration must be given not only to where the child is functiqnlnci rioti in 
terms of social skills, but also what will be most critical in terms of his probable 
need for having that skill in his natural environment and a realistic assessment 
as to whether he will have the opportunity to practice that skill in an environment 
other than SCE. j 



Below is a list of behaviors-negative and positive-that may occur in the group setting 
that you might want to consider in terms of setting up a data program, deciding on 
child specific objectives, and consequencing. This list is by no means exhaustive, 
but It does point out sample behaviors that need to be anticipated. 

Negative Behaviors 

Iv out of seat 

2. running around room 

3. leaving room 

4. yelling out or interrupting others 

5. arguing or talking back 

6. ignoring teacher requests 

7. ccirplalning or relrctnnt to comply with requests 

8. refusal to comply with teacher )^quests . 

9. verbally or physically annpying other students 
10. abusing or destroying property 

ll\ engagtlhg in activity other than that of the group 

12. iY*relevnnt comments ^ 

13. inappropriate or unpleasant facial expressions ^ 

14. inappropriate verbalizations to peers or teacher ^ 

15. tone of voice loud, bossy, too soft, condescending, muffled, phony 

16. failure to verbalize in group 

17. failure to establish eye contact 

18. failure to orient tcw::rd speaker I 

19. looking around room 

20. monopolizes conversaticn 

21. inappropriate responses to outside stimuli or unfamiliar people 

22. bizarre movements, tici, or self-stimulatory behavior 

23. failure to stand up for himself, i.e; reacts passively when annoyed by another 

24. ^failure to accept cri':icism, e.g. lashes out when criticized by another 

Positive Behaviors 

1. stays in seat 

2. waits turn and is recognized before talking 

3- complies with teachor requests neutrally or pleasantly 

4. establishes eye contact with speaker 

5. orients toward speaker 

6. positive or appropriate verbal or physical Interactions with other students 

7. treating property of school and others carefully 

8. comments relevant to group discussion 

9. responds when asked to 

10. initiates respcnsos or conversation, without monopolizing group time 

11. elaborates on peer responses 

12. moderate and appropriate tone of voice 

13. language acceptable in nost other environments 

14. facial expression flexible and appropriate to what is hdiipening or being said 

15. responsas to outside stimuli or unfamiliar people appropriate 

16. will listen to and consider criticism cf himself by others without getting angry 

17. can evaluate r.Hticism and respond appropriately 

18. can accept pnise without looking embarrased, become sullen, self-conscious, etc. 

19. praises others when appropriate 

20. ignores or respon^<; appropriately to disruptive behavior of others 
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Rationale 



A high percentage ^of a youno child's working hours are spent engaged in motor 
and verbal behavior related to objects in his environment, often toys provided 
to stimulate or channel such activity. Tho devolorpinent of such toy play is 
rarely an instructional objective for tho youn^ chilJ but is rather usually 
seen as either a situation free of adult intervention and/or as a strategy to 
proi-TOte discovery learning. On thL^ part of a few children, however, toys and 
the opportumty to relate? tu them can be a matter of indifference or inability. 
For these cnildren, if the skills involved in toy play are to be acquired, they 
raust ue sysciji.iatical ly;:taught. To assist in this godl, the curriculum describ- 
ed ns»roiii »us developed. 

This skill area v^as chosen for curriculur.i vjevelopment not only because toy 
play is d primary occupation of young children. Toy play also appears . 
.necessary to the developriiont of peer interaction in that most interactions 
bety;een young children involve,, toys. In addition, a cnild who engages in a 
iiign rate ojf toy play undoubts'dly. loams soine unplanned skills (v.-hether tf-.a 
particular toy is rated "educational" or nt)t). 

Objectives 

In developing independent toy play objectives, the focus was two-fold, one 
that the child be able to play witii a variety of toys and, two, that he do so 
in a play situation independent of adults. To develop specific objectives, 
a list of toys comonly offered to young (less than six years of age) children 
was compiled. The toys ivere analyzed into categories according to the 
functions for which they were apparently designed an!, thus, the behavior 
required of the child to play with the object(s) as designed. These categories 
vvere orqani zed according to apparent di-fficulty or at least coi:iplexi ty. 
iiowover, it should be emphasized that neither the categories; the toys within 
eac.i category, or the age levels can be considered to be sequenced in terms of 
empirical difficulty, they do not represent a known necessary learning hierarchy 
This developmental process has resulted in thy organization of toys represented 
by the Progress Profile (see Appendix). In some cases, substitutions may have 
to be made for some toys or one may i-ish to test for generalization of skills 
to similar but novel toys. Guidance in such substitutions/additions should 
come from the toy category . definitions. In other v;ords, replace toys with 
others that meet tie category definition anJ are at the same age level. 

1) Functional Toy Skills - The toys in this category are one-piece 
objects designed to elicit simple motor actions of short duration. 
The toys typically provide a brief automatic visual or auditory 
response following these actions. The toys were further divided 
on the basis of delayed or non-delayed toy response. (Examples: 
'Ion-delayed - rattle; delayod - music box). Play occurs v/hen 

the cliild manipulates an object in the functional manner(s) for 
which it v;as designed. 

2) Physical Toy Skills - The toys in this category are designed to 
elicit gross motor action. They typically involve extensive 
movement of the chili on the toy (Example: Ball). Play occu-s 
when an object is manupulated in the manner(s) for v^hich it was 
designed. 

3) Constructive Toy Skills - The toys in this category do not typically 
give any mechanical or automatic response to a child. Rather they 
are designed with two or more parts to elicit organizational action 



on the part of the c^^ilu. Play consists of the org^inizing behavior 
InclihJing physical arranqernent (Exanple: Clocks) anJ/or ro^e 
relationships (Exainple: Car ani qarage). Tlie toys, and Vvjz th-: 
objectives \iititin this category, have been further divided ip torns 
of apparent complexity on t;>:: basis of t!vj number u*.' appropriate 
functional relationsliips betv/een th^ p::rts. 

Given these definitions of toy categories, t!jc specific ol>j'::tivo(s) for o:c 
toy» anJ the age 1^2vel of each toy, t\v3 curriculun objective req:rdi':q toy 
. skills is as folio s. 

:!heiT presented v;ith eaci toy an askec! o piny, Lhc child will c:'h'L 
-jective ?rl j tiie skills iissotrl^ted '..Mti toys in each catogcry to tho criteric.i 
j specifieu fo* ca^^eqory for l)is chronoloqical .ujo, 

~ ' '■ In ddditioti, tile fo^^o\n\^q independent play objecti'e is to be met. 

vMen presented with at least two toys the child has uo.sierad "^nd 
. . . askeu to play by hiniself, the child v;ill be Oi^i-'*"^.5k G!3% of ten 

Jc:jective minutes v;ich no more than one adult intorr.ction of short (tan 
seconds) duration during each 5 i.iinute 5cgr:^:nt. 
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iL Pre- test 



The pre-test is aGinnist-irea i.iv;;i vi .ija 1 ]y. Ueterrnne the chronological aoe 
of the child ana bocia testing intii iter- at the next younoest level. For^ 
exa^iple, if a cnil J' ; cnronolCK^ical 3ie is 3 years ; inonths, pre-tasting v.>ould 
bo^^ln at the secouu y.^r . If criterion is i.^et at the first age level-' 

testevJ contiruj pre-r^.'StinNj at za^? /lext !no;i2St age level. If critr^rion 
v/as nut i.iei: ct the first d^[yj level testeJ co.ninue pre-testinn at the next 
lowest level, Pre-Cvscin;; s ioul : coise 'i.ien a child fails 3 to^s in a rov/ at 
any aye level; that an? Uv:m is corjsi; ,rea failed. 

nt any given an-i loz-i^ on:> shouU alternate tovs across categories* To ore- 
test, give eich toy i.o the c'nl.i anw say ''Play with " or an equivalent 

.staternent \;hich '.ot rpocify tiL^ particulur beliavioVaV objective, if 
he fails to ac: or sto')S it.furo reachi;^ criterion for the. toy encourage 

hin tp contifiu-.-: by snying V:'i)aL else can you do wit'; tne ^_ ^?'^ . For 

infoniiational purposes an:Vto encourage the child to ulay, it is permissible 
to nodel pla:' for u chilJ after h:^ fai':, iteia. riov.'ever/ even if he imitates, 
the toy shoulJ b:. considered to ha>^e ■j::eo faileu. 

Pre-test score:; f c r ^:ich toy shtOul.: Ir: narked as follows on the instructional 
pruTil: unJer "Pr.-t-^t Se?.re": (i) 'yes" for a toy on which the child met 
criterion^ {Z) "n-.}'' for toy on v.';iich the child was tested and failed to 
; eet crit.^rio,' i (3). "V' ft^ a to; iiot presented duri!.^ the pro-test 
This inforr.a.ion ;:; vrTthj-red to t'.e Prcnr:*ss Prof lie by circl inn toys 
!i^aster:'j ;J i ce; io.i '.^1. " • " - 

A cliild r:tich';s crit..rioi ■3': his last c;ironolo(>ica1 ane love! is consitlered 
to y]:^^-: out v>/ or : r>e--: , toy S;.illv curricul uri as in regard to the 
l irst ohj.:Ctiv..^ • ' 

To pre-t'j';t t.io sc.: r.J c-hi..:ctive, if i.ie c/iHu has ^net-cri terion the 2 
y-'3r Irvel, .vr is .jlv :'i t'.:-> coys that he demonstrated mastery on during the 
toy pre-t ;S- duC iskeJ to p i ay b. hi:nsel v y/hile the teacher does so<Tje i^^rk 
in the sa:n: rocM. Thj te^c^er shoulJ record \/hether or not the child v/as 
playing inuep-n jer^tly for tj>c /^^gori.y of eecn 30 soconJ interval. (See 
jata FoHii in Apo^nd?/). A.>y approach hy the ciiilc to the teacher is scored 
off-task. Tne t:acier ir.vy interact briefly with the child tfo times durinn the 
ten inir.ute pen^i, cnce v;ithiir thM- first five ninuteSt an.; agalfi wif^in the 
second five riinutas, contingent only on in:iependent play-. If 85'^ {2:3} of 
the intervals arj c*.''t:^sk, th?^ chil ; has rsct criterion/ A child may be 
pre-tested on independent pl:iy. A cpild nay reach criterion on toy skills, 
yet f.'^il to reach criterion on independent play. 
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To'plan instrjction . i. 1:^00-:^* cofisults tiuv fronrvr-'S Profile, notinn the 
]o\'Ktst aye .it v-rica th:^ clnl ! failGO tc :^eet cri ieri^^^n . instruction shoulJ 
beyli) un tc/s ui tins o^e levj], 'it.)in a qivcM aqe level, toys nay be 
tauqnt in any oruer. It: is s-i^r^-^stoJ r a i-uiXMuii of tr^ree toys l-i taun:)t 
uurinvi aiiy ur.a sossicn. If vdri.jty is :0!i?i1deroJ iioportant. tcrv^ 
Jifferent cati:::uries s iouu .ios^r:K ;f %K.n ] jri ty • is to to . .-d, 

toys .within a cate':v>:'y shO;;l ! t.\{}]) :ritaii- nivefj sost;ion. .o\^vvr, 
instruction s;u)j]J- cc:rfir.-i v. 3 :i. : a [c lov.:>l ur.til criterion ii'i^t 
at t:iai lov-K 

Strategics to l.:^ uscu i;> teiiciin- toy s::ins include pronptinq am: positiv;- 
reinfurcei:^ent for -iypropriuo p'iviV. T,-!^^: u:ci}riiquos iiro fully conv'^rc?^^ by 

li^^iaiL ( f?^cker, Sci?nc3 Ki^searcfi associates . 

Inc.) las U'uct Tonol ^Oouh (Sc: Prosc:;ool Outreach). Tnis aporoacK involves 
rh:? arw.'; lysis of Vv: sl.TTls riq'jir\^i to 'nay with eac'i toy into a soqu?ntial 
inorarchy. Ii^struci^on boiin^ -'K'^ V\'* ^^^plc: tasf: anj orecodes through 
Vxe mst diffic-jl t. Sanp]-?. tas! a^;;?].^^i;is aro^incluJe-.: in th:? App:an-*>:5< It. 
is !^co^i::iOM:.:M fru 1 1 y olj'Ktivo: s-t ror eaon pupil to nor*? finelv 
trac.A progress. 

If a chilli is on''ta^.^. loss tha^i ]j'jf t ur .>J i^Uc-rvals, rcinforcorwont shouK! 
be introduciicl at a levc-l of at least onco an int^-rval . If h^;? v:as not on-tash 
for tJ)> r^ajority of any interval, ru^in/orc >3nt should! be^in at a frequency 
of less than 3.) secoru^s. if a cni] : i»as o -tas-: or has reacheJ ojh on-task' 
level -of Ij intervals, roinforc;'::^nt stK^u^ :> !jg dol ivereJ on the dveraqe of 
every -otner Oft- tas?: interval. .;.:liv:'rv shouU he variable, hoM?ver/ i,e,, 
not every other on-tus:. interval. [)f\-^n th. r.hi1 ! i^as rc-.iched an on-tasL 
level of 17 intervals vor at loast consc^cutive days. Vie freouancy of 
reinforcor-ient shoul j ^jraJuslly .-jocreaseo to th.- -criteria of one everv 
10 intervals. If uuria:, tns ;)C:rio^, a child's nuOi^er of on-task intervals 
decreases, reinforce^ ^i^nt dehvery shojit' bo n^iurneJ tc average of overy 
ot^tj?r iiUorvul an j the^i \;i?cro:iSe 1 : K'r::> '^r^^ Jual ly , 
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September 1<)75 

__ ^.O.rw___ ^ Age 

TOY SKILLS 



^2te Pretest ki^ Cwiplete 
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LEVEL 


Rattle 
Frog 

I^attiebai'L 
Pull Toy i 


" ' — 


! . ! SIfiGLE-FUNCll ■" ~ 

1 Blocks-Fill (1) 
i' i HtistlrqCuDS 
1 1 . Stack Rings (1) 

. ■ I V ' rr 


1 : ■ i 

t 


■ ? 

■ 


Busy Face 
Sound Twist 
Pysii Truck 


Jack'In-So)! (1) 
See N Say (I) 
Vry-Go-ftound (]} 

-. . _. 0" 


Ball Roll (1). j glocKTower (2) 
8all Throw B^lcck-Train (3) 
MePjdo ; LeMower(l) 
1 '^allboxd) 
. 1 1 -Piece Punle 
Scribble 

U\ Workbench 


i 


i 

3 f 

I 


i jacMn-Box (2) 
. j See N Say, (2) 
• . i ?'!erry.Go-i?oun(j' (2) 

^ ' 1 


Bjfl-l-BouncelTr 
RflcMng Boat ■ 

il 


■ Block-ilridcie |^) 
, Bead String 
laill^px (2) 
2-PfecePunle IT 


Truck h 8 loch fl) ! 
Fan!) (I)' ' 1 


i 
1 
1 

i 


■ 




Stack Rings (2) 
Puzzle (3) 
Syiiibolic Orai^inolT 


Truck S Blocks 

Fara (2) ' , _ 

■ 


si 

■i -I 


" — » — -J 


lego-Comr (J) 
4-P1ece Puzzle |T 


Wd I bToc¥13). 
Fart!) (3) ^ 



■ » — -0. 

INDEPENOEfIT PLAY 



Oete Pretest _ Pretest Scores: Totall On-Task _ Total T Interact'ion Date Criterion Pissed 

' . ^ . ^ 

♦Criterion Circle Tofs when criterion met during pretest or instructloii. 

Circle age level when criterion mi during pj-etest or Instruction. 
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Scnool for Contenporary Education Preschool Projaci 
Soda] Cyrriculun 
Septsmber, 19?') 
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Toy SMlls Instructional Profile 



<inL year Lave) 

' Mr: Criuric:. J fiwctiona] Jon-.Oelayed 

[ vOiisiructive Sfnnie-Functiofi 



Chilli's i..u..l 



rice 



''jnctional 
'Ofi-.ialayev 



;,uiisi:riictiv5 
SIncifj-FiiriCLion 
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Froo . 



3lGc!s il) 



Stac!'. 
uin:s(l) 



Produce sound vith Pincher 
Grasp. ' 



'lal!;, oiishinq toy in Tont. 



'.'aU. forward pulling toy 



Bloc ks p:it in container 



Place cjps inside each 
o ther in jrooer iequefi ce 



(i; top off ' 

(2) Take rings off ■ 

(3) Put on rings (any order) 
(^j Put on top ; 



Cfiild 



iats of Protest 



Jate CritariOii liet 



V! 



1a m roi! 



3)^ 



SFeet 



<5 bloc';s 



S CIP5;'U 



n 



c5i 
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Scliool for Conteniporary Education Presdioo) Project 
Social Curriculum 
September, 1375 



2na Year Level 
rtje Criteria: 2 Functional, 'lOfi-Celayed 
■ I Functional .Delayed 
2 Pnytical , 

J Constructive Sinflle-Function 
Child's t.G.O. A^e 



loy Skills Instructional Profile 
Child ■ 



Gate of Praest 



Date Criteriori i'^t 



'jnctional 
oo-3elaye(j 



aJilCti jiial 
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TOY 



Lusy Faci 



Tn'st 



P'wi) Truck 



Sec 'iviay 



iierry-tit:- 
iWd (i) 



la rge ball 

tennis 
ball 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 



(1) Sciueeze nose,(2l blink eye 
(3) wiggle tongue, W turn 
hat, (5) look ir. nirror 



1/;! turn 



Push ttiick with hand 



Jadi-in-Sox (1) 'Jind toy thru sonn 
(2)' Push clov,Ti into box 



(1) Pyli ring completely 
«out and release it 



(1) Turn on and off 

(2) Take out and put back 
2 animals 



roll 
throws 



CIITERIO;^ 



2': in roK' 



5 Feet 



2( 



2( 



2( 



2( 



SCORE 
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School for Contemporary Eclucaition Preschool Project 
Social Carriculun 
September, 1975 



Toy skills Instructional Profile 



3rci Year levek 

iige Criteria: '''^'Functional-Delayed 



uiil'i's j.LBi 



3 Constructive Single-Function 
1 Constructive 'iulti-function 



Child 



Oat3 of Pretest 



Data Criterion :i9t 



^tmctiMal 
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JaCh'iihuox 
(2! 



Ctc 'ii Say 



,loc!;ifto 3oat 



immi mum 



[]) ''ind toy thru song 
ll) Push clo\^ into M 
(3 ) Shut lid 



(1) Jiil] ring completely 

out and release it 

(2) Hold onto toy witii 
other hand . 



m Turn on and off 
[I I Take out and put 
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(]) Turn bob 1 full turn 
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Blocks (3) 
leqos (1; 


Ouild toiler 
Build train 
Build tower 


5 blocks, Ia 
0 blocks, In 
3 blocks, IK 
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If 


(1) ' Open door 

(2) Tal;G"0[it^pi2ces 

(:) Put pieces thru soaped 
holes 


1 shape 








1 P^'ecG 
fL'izle 


(1) Take anart 
[l] Place together 










krioble 


ic;(e fiiarks on paper 
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H';t pegs 
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1/^ way thru 
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OATA FOSm 



or Instruction 



Child 



Criterion »et: Yes Vo 



30 second -;nterva1s: Harl; C^if chil:) is on-tasK for 
iT?ajority of intervciL » ar!;::SJif teacher intoracted 
•./ith child during interval 



CrjtcMnc»ji^ 8S% (17) intervals 

fnarked j^lwlth only 
2 marked ;^" >?n 

TOTAL i23 ^ 
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